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Self- management procedures can be ^eefull^ employed 
in counselor training. A technique for using these procedures in \ 
counselor training is described^' Student counselors select some 
aspect of their counseling behavior for modification. The behavior is 
analyzed, a goal is deflsMd, a strategy is outlined and implemented, 
and an evaluation is ma^ to determine if the goal has been attained. 
Strategies for the i^elf -management of counsepLing behaviors are 
divided into the categories of self scrutinizing, changing cues, 
regulating revards, observing others, and tailoring thpughts. Several 
benefits are derived vhen student counselors learn self- Management 
procedures. They go through an intensive revien of the counseling 
process vhen dealing vith their own problem^. An opportunity is 
provided to personally experience some counseling strategy. An 
interesting aspect of the project is that it encourages the 
counseling student to learn about N=1 research designs. Tvo projects 
that have beeto completed are described. In jpne case, fhe counselor 
vanted to ask more open questions and ,fe^er^ closed questions. The 
second example deals vith making more empathic re^ppnses. Graphs are 
presented vhich illustrate the re stilts /of the pxQjects. (Author) 
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The subject of self-management Is a current topic of interest In educa- 
tion and psychology (Boyd & LaFle'ur, i9Z^; Nye, 1973; Thoresen & Mahonev, 
1974; Watson & Thatp, 1972; Williams & Long, 1975)'. The fundamenta^' Idea 
underlying self-management Is that an Individual with a problem can deal with 
the problem himself. Outside ^|6nsultatlon , such as working "with a counselor. 
Is not essential to the process. 

r 

This paper, which has three sections, focuses on the concept of applying 
self-management procedures to the. procesff*of teaching counseling skills. Sec- 
tion one Is a description of a counselor training technlo«e that employs self- 
management procedures. Section two discusses the benefits that have been % 
derived from using this technique. Section three describes two self-management 
projects that have been carried out. 

• Counselor Training Technique ) 

The counselor training technique focuses Initially on some aspect\f 
counseling behavior. Student counselors are asked to listen closely to t 
audiotapes of their first few counseflng practlcum Interviews and to select 
some component of their counseling behavior for modification. The modifica- 
tion niay come In the form of decreasing or Increasing the frequency of a • 
behavior or starting and establishing a behavior that has not occurred pre- 
viously. Some examples of the type of counseling behaviors that students 
have selected for modification are as follows: 

- a) increase-the frequency of empathic responses . 

b) decrease the use of . modifiers ffbr feeling words (e.g., kinc 
scared, sort of angry, etc.). . ^ 

c) decrease the frequency ^f ques^tions. 

d) decrease the frequency of closed questions.- 

e) increase the frequei^ of open questions. 

f) decrease the length of responses., 

g) decrease the frequency, of references to ^elf . 

h) decrease the frequency^of interrupting clients. 

i) decrease the use of "fillers" (e.g., ahl)..., mm..., etc.). 
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After a behavior has been seledted, the students are required to analyze 
^the behavior. An efficient outline for behavior analysis is presented by 
Thoresen and Mahpney (1974). In this outline, they propose an ABC Approach 
which focused on the antecedents, the behavior, ahd the 'consequences of the 
behavior. An example of how this analysis can b^ carried out is illustrated!^ 
by^a student counselor who responds cognitively to clients who are expressing 
strong feelings. 

Antecedent (A): The client expresses some stro^gaffect in relation 
to a problem. For example, "I've been sear^ing for a job for . 
two months now and nothing! Things are really getting tight in 
terms of making it^t home." " , • 

Behavior (B) : The i:ounselor responds to the problem and the related 
affect with a cognitive question. For example, 'Vhere have vou 
looked for a job?" 

s 

Consequence* (C) : The client reSpon\ls by listing the places she has ' 
J.ookod. The counselor's behavior of asking a content based 
quet on has been "reinforced" by the client who responds with 
a co; tti t based answer and avoids the strong feelings of anger 
and fe r that are perceived as threatening by the counselor. 

Such an analysiyj^ ,f urthfer strengthened by the collection of baseline data 
This data can bl- collected from audiotapes by a fellow student who is able 
to discriminate empathic responses. 

After the counseling behavior has been ""analyzed, the student is encouraged 
to establish a goal. This goal should be stated so that It can be objectively 
evaluated at. some point in time. The following is an example of a goal: 

The counseling stufient will average at least two enjpathic resporises'i- 
during the first five minutes of the last fcrdr interviews held in 
the counseling practicum course. i< | 

This goal can ea?ily be evaluated at the end of the practicum course. ; 

• After a goal has been est^blisld, the next step is tp determine'^nd imple- 
ment a strategy far modifying the behavior. The particular strategy that is .* 
selected is determined by the counseling student. Most strategies that are 




selected fall into the categories of scrutinizing self, changing cues, regu- 
lating rewards, observing others, and tailoring thoughts (Elson, 1975). This 
grouping covers the main approaches to the modification of behavior through ^ 
learning theory. 

Self scrutinizing refers to the systematic observation of one's own be- 
havior. For examplei a student counselor listeiHed to five audiotapes of- his 
counseling interviews and coiinted the number of open questions he asked. The 
mere procedure of recording the frequency of a desired behavior has often 
been shown to increase the frequency of the behavior. 

' Changing cues might better be labeled using cue^. Several students who 
wanted decrease the use of i|. particular phrase or filler in their coun- 
seling have used a cueing procedure. If a student wanted to decrease the use 
of "ah", he might write the word on a piece of paper and display it so that 
the cue can be seen during a counseling session. The cue serves as a remin- 
der not to use* the particular word. 

Regulating rewards deals with the concept of contingency Management. 
A student counselor might agree that if there were no more than two questions, 
asked in a counseling interview during a randomly selectee^ five minute seg- 
ment, he would reward himself with a half hour of free reading before going 
to bed. The contingency is between asking fewer questions and free reading. 

Observing others is a phrase to describe the learning process of model- 
ing. When using modeling, a student might systenlatically listen to or ob- 
serve taped examples of experts demonstrating their counseling approach. 
Most major theories of counseling have been modeled on audio or video tape. 

Tailoring thoughts deals with the rapidly developing area of covert be^ 
havior modification..- It is now being shown that behavior modification prin-^"^ 
ciples also apply to covefV events (Mahoney, 1974). A student counselor who 
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aystemadcally practices empathic responses by repeating them to himself for 
five minutes before each Interview will probably be more empathlc In his 



interviews . 



After a strategy has been selected and Implemented, the last step In the 
self-management project takes place. Students carry out an evaluation of 
their projects. These evaluations are keyed to the goals that were estab- 
lished earlier. 'Counseling students are asked to evaluate whether or not 
the goals were achieved, what they learned about counseling and themselves, an, 
what they would do differently next time. 
Benefits Derived from Self-Management Projects 

Self-management projects are an efficient learning procedure. Many as- 
pects of the Master's degree counselor training program are synthesized as 
they are applied In the project. ' 

Most Importantly, the self-managemept project forces the student to apply 
a behavior change strategy to a real situation. In many cases, the counseling ' 
student has limited opportunities to apply newly learned counseling strategies. 

The self-management project provides a meaningful situation in which to try 

I - > 

out strategies and evaluate their effectiveness. 

Many counseling students who have completed' projects claim that' the pro- 
jects were helpful iti terms of emphasizing the basic components of the coun- 
seling process. The students had to identify a problem, analyze -the problem, 
determine a goal, establish and implement a strategy, and evaluate the suc- 
cess of the project, f^ost approaches to counseling emphasize these components 
'if not overtly, at least covertly. 

Counseling students have also reaarked th^t\he project provided an oppor- 
tunity to experience personally a behavior change Lrategy. It is one thing 
.to read about a contingency contract and Another thUng to expedience it in re- 
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^gard to modifying one's own behavior. 

Counselors who learn self -management procedures are able to" teach their 
prospective clients the same procedures. Self -management strategies were 
originally conceived of as an aid by which clients could help themselves with- 
out the servlce3 of counselors. 

V.' 

A distinctive feature of self-modification projects is the application 
of practical research skills. Master's degree students in counseling typi- 
cally take one or two research courses in tlydr programs, but with the de- 
cline of the Master's thesis there is often no place to put this learning to 
use. With ^e self-modification project, however, the student Is provided 
an opportunity to be involved with an N-1 research experiment. The project 
require^ that the student go- through the practical steps of identifying a 
btehavior that can be discrlmi^iated . making observations, collectii^g data, 
organizing and implementing strategies, and carrying out a data analysis. 
Most students ocMtiize their projects along the lines of applied behavioral 
analysis designs. Simpl^ projects have employed AB designs whereas more com- 
plex projects haye used a^eversal plans such as ABA, ABAC, and ABCA. 
Tvo Examples Self -Modification Projects 

In the last section of the paper, two self-modification projects dealing 
with counselor behaviors are described. Each of the projects was carried out 
by a counseling student. On the first day of the counseling practicum course, 
the supervisor asked that the students listen to the first few tapes of their 
counseling and then select some)aspect of their interview behavior for modi- 
fication. The students- were free to select any counseling behavior " they felt 
.needed modification. The two projects de'scribed in' the paper dealt with open- 
and close-ended questions and empathic re^poHsts 

The first self-modification projej:t was concejikl with the types qf ques- 



tion^ counselors nsk. The student wnnted to ask more open^-ended q.uesticms 
and fewer clone-ended questions. Close-ended questions encourage the client 
to respond In a specific and 8hort^||j|jiner . Examples are: "What Is the name 
of your teacher?" "Where do you live?" and *Vlien did you have the discussion 
^pen-ended .questions encourage more expansive responses on the part of the 
client. Examples of open-ended queslflons are: "What happened next?" "Can 
you tell me about the incident?" and "Can you describe your relationship?" 

During the first ten minutes of the first four Interviews in practlcum, 
the student was asking one open-ended question for every 3.3 close-ended ques 
tlons. Tlie student decldecj that her. goal for the project would be to ask one 

Insert Figure 1 About Here 

open-ended question for every close-ended question during the first ten min- 
utes in the last four Interviews in practicum. ! 

As a strategy designed to help her reach the goal, she decide^ that if 
the ratio of open-ended questions to close-ended quest iotis was greater than 
1:3.3 for a given week's Interviews, she would reward herself by eating one 
meal out. During interviews five through seventeen the ratio of open-ended 
questions to close-ended questions was 1:1. 3» Unfortunately, the self- 
management project results were handed in before she had the last four inter- 
views of the term. The last four interviews came after interview number seven 
teen. The data showed, however, that she made substantial progress toward 
the goal of one open-ended question for every close-ended question. 

In the second project, the student attempted to Increase the frequency 
of empathic responses and deorease the frequency of i non-empathic questions 
during the first three mlnutejs of her Interviews. A non-empathlc question 
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wa« defined as any question the counselor asked that did not deal with feelings. 



Insert Figure 2 About Here 



During the baseline period (Interviews one through four), the student averaged 
one empathlc response for each 16 non-empath^-c questions, she decided that 
her goal would be to change this ratio of 1:16 to 3:2 for Interviews five through 
eight and to 5:1 for Interviews nine through twelve. During Interviews five 
through eight, she Incorporated a treatment plan that Involved brainstorming 
feeling words with pencil and paper for ten minutes the night before scheduled 
interviews. After the brainstorming session, she also practiced verbalizing 
empathlc responses for an additional five minutes. This treatment was termin- 
ated after Interview number eight. ^, 

During Interviews five through eight, she had a ratio of 18 empAthlc re- 
sponses to 17 non-empathlc • questions This ratio did not meet her gQal of 3:2. 
It appears she would have achieved the goal had It not been^for the many non- 
empathlc questions she asked In Interview five. In the reversal phase (Inter- 
views nine through twelve), her ratio of empathlc responses to non-empathlc 
questions was 5:8 which again did notLeet her goal of 5:1. The student Indi- 
cated that she was disappointed in not achieving her goals, but that she did 
feel she was making definite Improvement in empathy skills. 

Summary - ^ 

Self -management procedures offer an Interesting, and Efficient means for 
teaching counseling skills. Specific counseling behaviors are identified, 
analyzed, and modified by the students themselves. Students learn what it is 
like to systematically modify their own behavior and also '^jjj^^ teach others 
to do the same. ' PoWbly the strongest feature of this procedure 'is its built 
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In emph/jHlH on the ntH.»dvf'>r modifying counselor bcfiavloro. With many new a 
rnpidly developing counHellng mothodrt. It Ih Incumbent upon HucceHHful conn 
selora to be open and ready tt) adopt new skills. » 
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K^lgure 1« Nusiber of open and' closed questions asked by counselor during first ten minutes of |ntervlw8</N^ 
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Figure 2. Number af. fceunselor empatlllc respc -es and non- 
empathlc questions durlng'f Irst three minutes 
of interviews. 
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